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are not hurried into adolescence or manhood, the departed spirit is 
left to take care of himself. The age-old tradition, in fact, that na- 
ture is the servant of man begins to be given up or at least revised. 
Some natural processes are left alone. 

Some day, who knows, the world 's culture may develop to such a 
point that we ancients of the twentieth century will be charged in 
our turn with having misdirected our providence and the charge may 
take the form of accusing us of improvidence, of improvidence of 
health, of youth, of happiness, of most of the joys and delights this 
world offers. 

Elsie Clews Parsons. 

New York City. 



SOCIETIES 



THE SIXTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE WESTERN 
PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 

THE sixteenth annual meeting of the Western Philosophical Asso- 
ciation was held at St. Louis, April 21 and 22, 1916, the Asso- 
ciation meeting as guests of Washington University. The first of the 
two days of the session was devoted to papers dealing with the philos- 
ophy of the state, which had been chosen as the main topic of the 
meeting. At both morning and afternoon sessions the discussions 
were animated and keen, the interest of the participants reflecting 
vividly the aroused condition of public opinion in matters of state- 
craft. The problems foremost in the papers and in the discussions 
may be summarized: (1) The meaning of individualism and the place 
of initiative in the Hegelian and other German conceptions of the 
state ; especially, are liberty and progress possible in a state organized 
as a logically closed system? (2) Liberty in relation to democracy: 
what are the guarantees of freedom, and indeed what is the meaning 
of freedom in a democracy? (3) The relation of economic and politi- 
cal freedom, and the possibility of adjusting these without disrupting 
democratic institutions. (4) The definition of nationality: if race, 
language, religion, politics, do not make the nation, what is it ? As a 
whole, both in papers and discussions there was more of a tendency 
to set and define problems than to suggest solutions. 

The evening session of the first day was held at the University 
Club, where the Association was entertained at dinner, and later 
listened to the address of the president, Professor A. H. Lloyd, on 
"The Doctrinaire in Time of Crisis." This address is to be published 
in the July number of The International Journal of Ethics. In sub- 
stance it was a spirited and impressive plea for the fuller recogni- 
tion of the power of philosophy in the guidance of states and the 
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determination of the course of history, and at the same time for the 
value of this guidance to the civic intelligence of mankind. 

The papers of the second day were devoted in the morning ses- 
sion to problems dealing with the philosophy of values, in the after- 
noon to the problem of knowledge. The strong pragmatic bent of 
the "Western Association found free expression, and came to a lively 
climax in Professor A. W. Moore 's witty and shrewd criticism of the 
neo-realists — a paper which, it is understood, is to form a chapter 
in a forthcoming collective volume by a group of western pragmatists. 

At the business session Professor G. H. Mead was elected presi- 
dent for the ensuing year, Professor H. W. "Wright vice-president, 
and Professor E. L. Schaub secretary. At the same session a resolu- 
tion was passed requesting the American Philosophical Association 
in conjunction with the Western and Southern Philosophical Asso- 
ciations to formulate a scheme of amalgamation into a single national 
society. A well-attended supper at Lippe's Rathskellar closed what 
all the participants felt to have been one of the most successful of 
the "Western Association's meetings. 

Following are synopses of the papers in the order of their 
reading : 

Nature, Reason, and the Limits of State Authority. — Edmund H. 

Hollands. 

This paper discussed Hegel's "Philosophie des Rechts" as the 
classical statement of the theory of the absolute state. Hegel's posi- 
tion was a return in theory to what the ancient city-state had been 
in practise — an absolute state, whose institutions critical reason had 
little chance to influence, largely because it denied the right of free 
association. In the Middle Ages there was no absolute " state," and 
the law of nature was theoretically superior to the law of any state. 
Political power and moral reason had been separated and opposed at 
the opening of the modern period; but Hegel believed the modern 
state to be the synthesis of both, and hence the absolute embodiment 
of all human interests. His proof for this involves the assumption 
that all interests beside family interests are united and realized in 
the institution of property, which in its turn requires the law of the 
state. It also involves making the state infallible, and denying free- 
dom of thought to both religion and science. His conclusion is con- 
trary to the general method of his own philosophy, which would de- 
mand the transcendence of every moral principle to its immediate 
objectification, and therefore its embodiment in organizations which 
are, or may be, wider than the state. 

In opposition to the theory of the absolute state, the paper main- 
tained that the moral reason recognizes common goods of men as men, 
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not merely as citizens. Men associating themselves to realize such 
goods create organizations which are potentially wider than the state. 
There are four general classes of such organizations, and it is in this 
connection that the question of an international court arises. The 
alternative to such a court is a world-state ; this is immoral because 
the absolute state is on a wider scale. The direct function of the state 
as such is political, not cultural. Its true principle is to guarantee 
the freedom of its citizens under the law. The right of free asso- 
ciation is therefore fundamental in political ethics. Such associa- 
tions the state should protect, and at times directly promote ; but they 
are independent of it. They protect the individual against state 
tyranny, and will, in the long run, tend to protect states against 
mutual injustice and war. 

The Principle of the Organization of the State. — G. H. Mead. 
Read by title. 

Philosophia Ancilla Civitatis. — Horace C. Long well. 

Pure truth-seeking, wholly disinterested and exempt from ex- 
pediency, must remain only an ideal. For, however free inquiry 
may become, it must be bound at least by regard for the interests of 
the social organism, as conditioning groundwork of all human ac- 
tivity, including speculation. Any surviving organism owes its suc- 
cessful adaptation to very substantial integration of parts; this re- 
quires a compactly functioning mechanism enormously preponderant 
over any free-play. In the social organism this dominant mass ap- 
pears as institutional life, basic for survival and instinctively safe- 
guarded. Individual initiative may at best "loosen the screws" but 
never seriously jeopardize the "machinery" itself. From this view- 
point, all restrictions on free-thought are essentially protests against 
anti-social tendencies. Hence, whatever the regnant guardian (state, 
church, etc.), philosophy will be withheld from inquiry which dis- 
regards the welfare of society. (Illustrations : Denial of the doctrine 
of philosophy as ancillary to theology accompanied by its subordina- 
tion to social welfare.) But not only does society thus act as a 
general determinant; in particular it shapes the very course of 
thought which, in its history, oscillates between monism and plural- 
ism as extremes. This pendulous swing results from the interests of 
the social organism controlling speculation. For the monistic tend- 
ency of reason, as instrument for systematization, is initially con- 
sonant with and an aid to the process of social integration, but logic- 
ally developed so mechanizes as to eliminate all free-play. Recourse 
to the pluralistic tendency at first saves values, but issues in such 
laxity as to be abandoned in turn. This course is apparently in- 
evitable. Utility of this viewpoint in elucidating the history of 
thought. 
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Liberty and the Social System. — George H. Sabine. 

The earlier theories of political liberty, especially the theory of 
natural rights, are vitiated by their emphasis upon the supposed in- 
consistency of freedom and restraint by law, though the effective 
political practise of this liberalism, which aimed to secure by law 
the very liberties which were held to be prior to law, really rested 
upon the opposite assumption. It was therefore necessary to recon- 
struct the theory of political liberty in such a way as to show the 
dependence of freedom upon the restraints of social organization. 
This was accomplished by a more adequate conception of the indi- 
vidual on the one hand and of social organization on the other; the 
development of individuality was shown to be dependent upon cul- 
ture which is essentially social, and social organization was shown 
not to be the analogue of temporary, voluntary associations. The 
English idealists, following Hegel, thus conceived self-development as 
the process of entering into the achieved culture which was objecti- 
fied in institutions and social organization. Instead of an antithesis 
between freedom and law, Professor Bosanquet emphasizes that be- 
tween the actual and the real will. The actual individual, because he 
is imperfectly socialized, has an actual will which brings him more 
or less into conflict with social organization. The latter, however, 
represents his real will, the good which he would recognize if his 
imperfections and impartialities could be purged away. True free- 
dom and law are thus at one in the real will as it exists in society 
and as it is more or less perfectly realized in the individual. The 
freedom which appears to be contrary to institutions is only the un- 
restraint of the unsocialized actual will. The concept here used is 
identical with the concept of system developed in the idealist logic. 
Society is conceived as a system in which each individual obtains his 
real character by his relations to the other parts of the system. The 
superiority in some respects of this view to the older liberalism is 
evident, but it is defective in that it involves a static view of the 
social system. As against the system, the individual seems to be 
always wrong ; his obligation is summed up in the requirement to find 
a station in the social system. But the essence of freedom and indi- 
viduality lies in making such a station for oneself. The system in 
fact requires to be remade by the initiative of individuals, but ideal- 
ism characteristically regards the system as self-creating and self- 
developing. Professor Bosanquet, however, in developing his view 
of the state, limits state action to the negative role of removing 
hindrances to the good life. It is thus admitted that the good as 
positively realized is to be found in the individual consciousness. 
Only the individual is valuable per se, a view which agrees better 
with the theory of natural rights than with the view that the indi- 
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vidual derives his value from his place in the social system. This 
suggests that the social system is really no more ultimate than the 
individual, but that the forces of reconstruction and conservation 
are coordinate. The way is thus open for a modified individualism 
as the basis for a theory of political liberalism. 

Liberty and Democracy. — H. B. Alexander. 

The humanitarian ideal of liberty, equality, fraternity has been 
rudely overthrown by the war. The political idealism of the western 
world must be reconstructed. The conception of liberty is the key- 
note of American history. But liberty has never been truly defined 
in America. The ideal oscillates between anarchic individualism and 
fantastic equalism. Germany stands for a conception of feudal state- 
hood. Its virtue is not liberty, but loyalty, expressed in the common 
acceptance of concordant design. The " overindividual state" and 
a militarist socialism are natural outcomes (a "militarism" which 
is not a thing of arms, but a subjection of the spirit). But here is 
no salve for the lost freedom ; not happiness, but the right to create 
is what man demands for his civic well-being. A state in which the 
will to act is always controlled by collectivist purposes is only an 
organized mob. The mob-mind, no matter how highly organized, is 
inferior to the individual mind. The excellences of mind (as recog- 
nized in human history) develop through detachment from affairs, 
not through social absorption. Liberty of mind is essential to all 
realization of ideal values. Is a truly democratic liberty possible? 
Organization for material interests is essential to society; organiza- 
tion of ideal interests is ruinous. If a mean is to be found between 
these, it is by way of the conceptions of law and justice. Law in 
the state is the equivalent of self-control in the individual; justice 
is the equivalent of the exercise of reason. Liberty — a mean between 
license and slavery — can exist only in states where the individual 
intelligences are eternally alert ; hence, where there is some degree of 
strife and friction. Liberty is the delicate equilibrium of life; it 
becomes mechanical and monstrous the moment individuals are sub- 
jected to collectivist ideals; it becomes decadent the moment law 
and justice are uncritically institutionalized. 

Reshaping Our Philosophy. — James H. Tufts. 

The national philosophy of the American people has been ex- 
pressed through the three conceptions, liberty, union, democracy. 
These express intrinsic human values. Liberty is the indispensable 
condition of conscious choice and therefore of personality and any 
life supremely worth while. Union is not merely a source of strength, 
but affords the possibility of the human relationships, interchange 
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of thought, community of sympathy and purpose, without which life 
is barren. Democracy in the sense of self-government is the method 
of attaining fullest moral responsibility and expression ; in the sense 
of equality it expresses the condition of genuine conversation and 
friendship ; it is one at least of the elements in justice and is the ideal 
of religious visions. 

These conceptions, however, need reshaping to meet the change 
from a predominantly political to a predominantly economic situa- 
tion. Three stages may be distinguished in the development of cer- 
tain powers. (1) The discovery of some hitherto unknown power, 
(2) Its limitation to prevent its dangerous uses, (3) General par- 
ticipation in the benefits, e. g., (1) the discovery of the automobile, 

(2) measures to keep it from running over the great mass of people, 

(3) general ownership of automobiles. Human organization and 
cooperation is one of the two great sources of power. This has been 
applied to military and political organization in which it has come 
through the three stages. Our national philosophy has been shaped 
chiefly with reference to this. The great power at present is eco- 
nomic organization. "We are as yet chiefly in the second stage. The 
problems of liberty, union, and democracy have to be restated in 
terms of this new situation. 

In the case of liberty it is now seldom that individual liberty 
in any of its forms is threatened by political power pure and simple. 
The danger to liberty comes through the machine in industry or 
through control of the standard of living by organized capital or 
through control of public opinion by special interests not clearly 
understood. The problems of union are no longer geographical, but 
are chiefly economic and social, growing out of the divisions between 
capital and labor and the methods of urban life which segregate dwell- 
ings by economic status so that rich and poor no longer attend the 
same churches or the same schools. The great problem of democracy 
is due to the conflict between the principle of self-government and 
equality which is our political theory, and autocracy and inequality 
which is our economic practise. We are in unstable equilibrium. 

War and the Democratic State. — L. L. Bernard. 

Herbert Spencer's assumption 1 that the increasing industrializa- 
tion of the state inevitably involves the coming of democracy and 
the disappearance of war and of compulsory political control is not 
borne out by history or the requirements for a successfully organized 
society. Industrialism has not been followed by democracy, but there 
has been a marked change in the personnel of the ruling classes. The 
people themselves can not rule until they can secure and make use of 

i" Principles of Sociology," Vol. II., Part V., Chs. 17-19. 
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accurate and abundant undistorted information regarding public 
affairs, organize an effective machinery of control over governmental 
agencies, and reorganize the machinery and purposes of the economic 
and social system. Governmental controls must increase rather than 
decrease with the growing complexity of the industrialized social 
order, but this control machinery should be functionalized instead of 
ritualized in the interests of the classes. Democracy is incompatible 
with civil wars and with foreign wars waged for class benefits only. 
Wars carried on by over-populated countries or by countries with 
poorly balanced industrial development against their rivals may still 
occur in true democracies (should any exist) as well as in class-con- 
trolled states. But for the most part the existence of a foreign war 
would seem to be an indication of an undemocratic state. 

The Meaning of National Expansion. — M. S. Handman. 

Nationality is a changing and relatively indefinable entity. 
Neither race, language, religion, nor geography can be shown to be 
fundamental in the determination of nationality, as the altering polit- 
ical boundaries of successive periods show. What, then, is the true 
nation ? Has it an intelligible principle of definition other than the 
political ? 

Values and Science. — George R. Dodson. 

Science, strictly speaking, is physics. It is a set of concepts aris- 
ing from our experience with the physical world. It is abstract and 
its ideal explanation is in terms of mechanics. It is vain to claim all 
knowledge for its domain. Some very useful knowledge is not sci- 
ence, and never can attain scientific character. Science implies pre- 
cision, exact knowledge. This is possible only when the material 
studied can be weighed or measured, or when, in case of motion, there 
is uniformity. 

When we turn from the inorganic to the realm of life, the methods 
of physics and chemistry are applicable only in part. New categories 
are needed. Biology is coordinate with physical science, not a part 
of it. When consciousness is studied, the data are so different that 
physical methods are almost entirely inapplicable. Omit from psy- 
chology all that belongs in physiology, biology, and philosophy, and 
it will be found that little is left. The psychologists who are wedded 
to the scientific ideal therefore tend to turn from consciousness to be- 
havior. This is interesting and important, but the result is not psy- 
chology, and it means that although human consciousness can be 
intelligently studied, its data can not be treated scientifically. 

This is still more clear when ethics, esthetics, and religion are in 
question. For here the data are values which are not given by the 
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senses. They are furnished by feeling and are known only as they 
are felt. They can not be studied from the outside or at second hand 
or from memory. Moreover, they are felt differently by different 
individuals and by the same persons at different times. Science can 
not deal with such materials. They lack definiteness and precision. 
They can not be studied in cold blood, for when feeling is absent the 
data are absent too and are known only by report. 

Ethics, then, can never be a science. But this does not mean that 
ethical values can not be treated intelligently. Love, e. g., is a feeling 
and it can be known only by an experience of it. It always retains 
its emotional character. But it can become intelligent. It can realize 
that it is not for fondling and indulgence only, but for the high ends 
of life. So with all ethical, esthetic, and religious experience. If we 
have it, we may reflect on it and at least partly understand it. But 
such knowledge is not science and it is not on its way to the scientific 
stage. Incommensurables will not become commensurable with time, 
and the values which do not exist apart from some appreciation of 
them can never be treated by the methods which have been so suc- 
cessful in physics. Of course, we may stretch the term science to in- 
clude all knowledge, but the loss in clearness is great, the gain is 
nothing. 

Justice, in practise, is not exactly ascertainable, because the values 
in question are felt differently by the contending parties. Amer- 
ican and Japanese can not get together on a precise delimitation of 
rights and duties. What is needed is not the impersonal thinking of 
science, but the personal thinking which results in a Lebensweisheit, 
which takes account of the sentiment of honor, which goes more than 
half way, which engages in a rivalry of generosity. This is a wisdom 
which is folly to the science that consists merely of facts and cold 
logic, but which is the only thing that will work in class struggles and 
international difficulties, precisely because it is skilful in dealing with 
values, the only things men care for, values which are, and in virtue 
of their nature must remain, outside the domain of science. 

Philosophy and Religion. — G. D. Walcott. 

Religion may be analyzed into four elements, viz., (a) a back- 
ground or world-view, ( b ) an attempted solution of the serious prob- 
lems of life, (c) an emotional quality, and (d) activities of such kind 
as are appropriate to the belief of the individual. The relation of 
philosophy is especially apparent as regards the first of these ele- 
ments or constituents. Religion tends to present truth in symbolic 
form ; its world-view needs rationalizing, and to accomplish this is the 
proper function of philosophy. In the past a distinctively philo- 
sophic world-view has sometimes been substituted for the world-view 
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of the prevailing religion. Something of the sort seems to be needed 
at the present time in order to reconcile philosophy and religion and 
to secure a more adequate background for the religious life. 

The Mystical Element in Experience. — C. E. Cory. 

"When mysticism understands itself to be in hostility to thought it 
is both defenseless and injurious. Current anti-intellectualisms and 
irrationalisms have tended to encourage that error. Further, it 
brings no revelation of another world, has no insight into a beyond. 
It may, however, take the form of an enriched and deepened percep- 
tion of this world ; and when thus formulated is worthy of some de- 
fense. This enriched perception of this world it secures by freeing 
itself, for the moment, from the tyranny of special desires. By sus- 
pending the attitude of utility it releases into all objects a larger 
sympathy, and thus obtains a greater immediacy. Action implies 
preference, and preference sunders its world — the narrower the in- 
terest, the more foreign will the world appear. The discontinuity 
which the desire for particular ends creates is thus overcome by an 
impartial love. As the unity is restored, the meaning of the whole 
illumines the parts. All this the mystic accomplishes, not through the 
dialectic of thought, but through a purification of desire. 

James's Later View of Consciousness and the Pragmatic View: A 

Contrast. — Ethel E. Sabin. 

A criticism of James's doctrine of consciousness may be made 
from the standpoint of a more thoroughgoing pragmatism. James's 
view that objective or external relations, as contrasted with the sub- 
jective or internal, are more constant and stable, fails to recognize 
that stability is relative to purpose and that, when thus interpreted, 
the test does not enable us to differentiate between the objective and 
the subjective. The interpretation of cognition as control by future 
consequences, or the identification of thought with this function of 
control, was ignored by James, and hence his account of the relations 
or transitions constituting consciousness inevitably goes astray. His 
doctrine is not a doctrine of cognition, but of verification. The 
"leadings" or "pointings" become a series of static links, and the 
final fulfilment bestows an ex post facto function of cognition upon 
the starting-point. "Virtual knowledge," which achieves no fulfil- 
ment, becomes wholly inscrutable. The terminus ad quern, when 
finally reached, becomes a dumb facing of reality. The relations 
having been left behind, this means logically either dualism or ab- 
sence of consciousness. From this situation James tries vainly to 
extricate himself through the concept of pure experience. The signif- 
icant feature of pragmatism as a future made present escaped James, 
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and hence his pragmatism is, in truth, but a new name for old ways 
of thinking. 

Object of Perception versus Object of Thought. — H. W. Wright. 

Influenced by pragmatism, we have become accustomed to think of 
perceptions as plans of action. As such they are at once anticipations 
of motor adjustments and promises of result, pleasant or unpleasant. 
These promised results are ideal qualities, universal in their meaning. 
The object perceived, however, is a particular thing. Its existence is 
quite different from that of our ideas. Reality confers objectivity 
upon certain of our interpretations by the control which it exercises 
over the movements of adjusting the sensory apparatus. If the move- 
ments thus initiated lead on to further movements, e. g., approaching 
and touching, and if the promised results arrive, the perception is 
said to be verified. Similarly thought-objects find their meaning in 
certain sequences of movement, on the one hand, and in certain satis- 
factions on the other. This furnishes the basis of the contrast be- 
tween mechanism and teleology or value. In the case of thought- 
objects the control is exercised by the accepted body of knowledge, 
usually through the instrumentality of the speech-mechanism. Here 
likewise unimpeded activity has the force of verification. But this is 
not the whole story, for ideal contents are universal, not only in 
meaning, but in existence as well. They are generalized experiences 
of action and appreciation ; their universality is based upon the unity 
of will characteristic of all human individuals. Thought represents 
objects that are possible of realization by all voluntary agents. In the 
nature and workings of volition, therefore, we find the desired ex- 
planation of the opposition between conception and perception, 
thought and existence. 

Ernst Mach and the New Empiricism. — B. H. Bode. 

The difficulties encountered in Mach's philosophy have their 
origin in Mach 's failure to adhere consistently to the requirements of 
empirical method. Concepts are interpreted pragmatically as instru- 
ments or tools, but sense-perception is reduced to absolute "ele- 
ments," with the result that Mach wavers between the position of 
mental chemistry and that of plain materialism. This inconsistency 
makes it impossible for Mach to establish a proper relationship be- 
tween concepts and sense-material. Mach does indeed furnish sug- 
gestions which, if developed consistently, would have led to the doc- 
trine of the reflex arc concept and to an interpretation of all experi- 
ence along the lines of instrumentalism. As thus developed conscious- 
ness is a form of control which appears when responses become in- 
hibited, and the character of the control is determined by the bio- 
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logical result which the nascent activities would have if they were 
completed. While Mach did not carry through the empirical method 
consistently, he wrought a change in our philosophical attitude or 
temper of mind which secures for him a permanent place in the 
record of human progress. 

Neo-Bealistic Logic and Science. — A. W. Moore. 

Expounders of the analytic logic of neo-realism hold two very 
different views of its relation to science, viz., (a) that analytic logic 
is not a methodology, but is a special science, with its own special 
interest, subject-matter, and method; and (b) that it affects a long- 
needed reform in scientific logic by excluding the "psychological." 
"subjective" process of knowledge and by furnishing science with its 
long-sought "simple" elements. Its difficulties may be summarized 
as follows: (1) It accepts from epistemological logic the "subjective" 
character of the act of knowing; (2) in excluding from logic the act 
of knowing it breaks with science, as is seen particularly in its view 
of hypotheses; (3) it is unable to make a workable distinction be- 
tween truth and error; and (4) the simple elements which it proposes 
to furnish to science are the hypostatized acts of knowing which were 
previously rejected and which are neither simple nor of value for 
science. 

The Co-Functions of Meaning. — A. Mitchell,. 

Read by title. 

H. B. Alexander. 

University of Nebraska. 

B. H. Bode. 
University of Illinois. 
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The Limitations of Science. Louis Thenchard More. New York : Henry 

Holt and Company, 1915. Pp. 268. 

The main contentions of this vigorously written and acute criticism of 
current scientific methods and theories are . (1) That physical science has 
no ontological value, and that its proper business is to describe in sym- 
bolic terms the properties common to the members composing a class of 
sense phenomena. (2) That therefore the truly fruitful method of science 
is the abstractive method, which proceeds in accordance with the above 
description of the genuine business of science. (3) That the hypothetical 
method, so much in vogue to-day among the " energeticists," the " ether- 
ists," and the " electronists," which method consists in assuming the exist- 
ence of a fictitious class of objects which can not be perceived by the senses 
(why does Professor More call these objects " phenomena " when, by defi- 



